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Now if we will revert to our own experience, 


iwe shall find that every transgression of this law 


written in the heart, is fo lowed by condemna- 
tion and disquietude : : for the Divine Author of 
|our being has so constituted the human mind, 
that we never can be happy while in a state of 
| disobedience to his holy law ; therefore he says, 
“Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, and 


free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | |thy backslidings reprove thee.” Jer. ii. 19. 





From Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects. 
ON SALVATION BY CHRIST. 
This is an individual work, “ for no man can } 


his soul ; but we must all “work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling.” Phil. ii. 12. 

What is salvation? I think all must ac- 
knowledge, that it is a deliverance from the guilt | 
and dominion of sin ; and consequently an ex- 
emption from the misery that is entailed upon 
sin, both bere and hereafter. This view is con- 


firmed by the whole tenor of the sacred writings; | pants for the joys of eternal life. 





+ Say ye to the - righteous, it shall be well with 


‘him; for they shall eat the fruit of their doings ; 
but wo unto the wicked, it shall be ill with him; 


} for the reward of his hands shall be given him.” 
save his brother, nor give to God a ransom for | Is. iii. 10. 


“The work of righteousness shall 


| he peace, and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 


ness, and assurance forever.” Is. xxxii. 17. 


This “‘ peace of God, which passeth understand- 
ing ;” this holy joy and serenity of mind, which 
| springs from ‘the Juve of God shed abroad in 
the heart,” is the only thing that can fill and 
} satisfy the cravings of an immortal soul, which 
How im por- 


and it appears that the special object of Christ's s| tant then is the inquiry, What is it that sepa- 


mission was ‘ to save his people fr om their sins.” 
Mat. i. 21. 
saved from his sins, while he is living in the} 
daily practice of sinning. Por “he that doeth | 
righteousness is righteous ;”’ but “ he that com- | 
mitteth sin is of the devil.” L John iii. 7, 8. 
The next inquiry is, what is sin? The apostle 
John answers, * Sin is the transgression of the 
law.” 1 John iii. 4. Well, what law is it that 
we are now living under? It is not the law of } 
Moses; but the law of the new covenant, which 
is written in the heart. For, “ This is the cove- 
nant that 1 will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my 
laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts ; and I will be to them a God, and they 
shall be to me a people, and they shall 
not teach every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: 
for all shall know me, from the least to the great- 
est. For I will be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness, aud their sins and their iniquities will I re- 
member no more.” Heb. viii. 10. Jer. xxxi. 
33. It appears then, that sin is the transgression 
of this holy law: * for if our heart condemn us, 
God is greater than our heart, and knowcth all 
things ;’’ but “if our heart condemn us not, 
then we have confidence towards God.” 1 Jobn 
iii, 20, 21. 


|rates us from the Divine harmony, and cuts 


A man cannot be truly said to be | us off from the joys of pari adise? “ Behold,” says 


the prophet, “ your iniquéties have se parated be- 
tween you and your Crod, and your sins have hid 
‘his face from you.” Is lix. 2. Imfsin separates 
the soul from God, it is clear that we cannot be 
united to him while we continue to be sinful: 
for “ what communion is there between light and 
darkness?—what concord between Christ and 
Belial?’ But “thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift!’ He not only sent his beloved 
Son into the world to “save his people from 
their sins,” and to “destroy the works of the 
devil,” (1 John iii. 8,) but he still reveals him- 
self to man as a God “nigh at hand, a verg pre- 
sent help in time of trouble ; and it is “ through 
his merey that he saves us, by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
All he requires of man is, to repent of his sins 
by turning away from them, and to hecome obe- 
dient to “the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, which makes free from the law of sin and 
death.” This “‘law of sin and death,” is the 
law which “ wars in our members,” (Rom. vii. 
23, viii. 2,) and consists of ‘the lusts of the 
flesh, the lusts of the eyes, and the pride of life, 
which are not of the Father, but of the world.” 
It is needful that the power of God should be re- 
vealed in man, to overcome these spiritual ene- 
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mies ; and therefore his holy W wl or Spirit of 
truth, is sent to convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment.” This is that 
“race of God which bringeth :a'vation, and hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching us, that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 


‘Steele ae ee. 





| about that which “never profiteth,” driving and 
riding more as if going toa place of business, 
than with the solemn bearing of ove attending 
a fellow creature to that home whence no 
traveller ere returns. However unguarded he had 
been in many things, that practice had been un- 


soberly, righteously, and godly in this present pleasant to him ; and he had been surprised to 


world.” He who lives im obedience to this | 
Spirit of truth, or grace of God, will find a con- 
tinual growth and increase of strength, by which 
he will be enabled to resist temptation and to 


think it possible that we could follow our friends 
and fellow mortals to the grave with so little 
apparent concern. He also expressed strong 
desires that the meeting of which he was a mem- 


work righteousness ; until, at length, it will be-| ber might be kept up, adding, “I have never 


come his study and delight to do the Father's 
will, and glorify his name onearth. This is the 
Emmanuel state, in which God becomes the life | 


of the soul : for he i is the Alpha and Omega, the 


beginning and the end of our salvation. 


“Tam | done.”* 


been of any use to it.” On being reminded he 
should not say so, he replied, “ Ihave not been of 
the use | might have been, had I been faithful 
and attentive to that which I ought to have 
He was sensible that he had been blest 


the Lord,” he says, “‘ and besides me there is no} many ways, and he had great cause to be thank- 


Saviour.” Is. xliili. 8, 11. “Tama just God 
and a Saviour: there is none besides me.” Is. 
xlv. 15,21, xlix. 26, Ix. 16. Hos. xiii. 4. 


Therefore, uato him, “the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and | 
power, both now and for ever.” Jude, 25. 


JOSEPH HEALD. 


Some of the expressions of Joseph Heald, who | 


departed this life the sixth day of the 5th month, 
1823, in the forty-sixth year of his age: 


To a sister who visited him early after the first | 


severe attack of his disorder, he gave some account 


of his suffering ; then in a very impressive manner | 


said, ‘ This is a loud lesson, a loud lesson indeed | 
it certainly ought to be to me.’ 
converse, he was requested not to enlarge, Of 
a friend who visited him early in his sickness, he | 
enquired what she thought in respect to the 
issuc ; aud being answert 'd that she could not te stl, | 
but hoped that he would not be taken from them | 
yet, hein a very solemn manner replied, “ [ hope | 
so too, for | am not-prepared.”’ After a pause, he | 
said in substance nearly as follows. That he 
was in hopes ifhe was again raised he should 
never have the same exercise to pass through on 
a sick bed, as he then had, and that he considered | 
this season of affliction a dispensation of mercy, 
intended for his good. After a silence he said, 
«‘ Poor man, how he hurries, drives and _ toils 
through this world, and for what? all vanity 
and vexation of spirit; whilst the ‘one thing 
needful,’ which should be our principal concern, 
is scarcely thought of once a week or perhaps 
once a month. Oh what poor forgetful mortals 
whilst in health, but how soon can the strongest 
and most healthy be brought down.” He then 
expressed a great desire of being brought into a 
state of preparation, and resignation to the Divine 
will. 

Atanother time he expressed his disapprobation 
of the unbecoming bebaviour of many persons 
when ga'’hered at funcrals, oftimes conversing 


ful. 


’ Being too weak to | } 


He had also been and still wasvery anxious 
| for his children’s welfare, “every way,” though 
he acknowledged that he had been deficient in 
setting a good example. His sister sitting 

by, he. remarked, that he was sensible he had been 


| a favored man, and had been permitted to go on 


from one thing to another, everything in general 
prospering with him ; but that the present afllic- 
tion, or some such humbling dispensation, was 
not altogether unexpected to him. Indeed, he 
| had been led to wonder why he was permitted 
to goon atsuch a length, that he had been 
| forming plans in his own mind and drawing con- 
clusions, that he could bring his personal affairs 
to meet his prospects the ensuing spring much 
nearer than heretofore, but now, said he, this is 
sent no doubt to show that Iam not to have every 
thing agreeable to my wish ; this is to puta svop 
, to it. After some time he said it had been a 
| cause of thankfulness that be was possessed of a 
heart to oblige a friend or neighbor with as good 
a will he thought as any other, but still, said he, 
“T did not enjoy mys-lf in religious matters 
as I might have done; that most important of 
all concerns. = I[ would go to meeting and return, 
go and come like the door upon its hinges, some- 
| times hardly thinking a good thought while there.” 
Again he said, * I have thought perhaps the 
reason why | have been kept so long in this room, 
has been for want of submission to the Divine 
will. There has been too much of a withholding ; 
but blessed forever be His holy name, [ have 
this morning been enabled to make a full sur- 
render of every thing appertaining to this world; 
saying, with a good degree of cheerfulness, “all 
sublunary things are nothing tome now;” and 
then repeated the language, with which he had 

supplicated the Almighty, that He would be 
pleased to be near and strengthen and abilitate 
him to keep the covenants he had made; con- 
cluding, not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done. 
Atanother time,none but his sister being presen‘, 
his extreme sickness and cough prevented any 
rest ; he looked at her very affectionately and said, 
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“a person cannot enjoy the company of their 
friends as they wish when so sick and oppressed.” 
Then after a solemn pause he addressed the 
Almighty in fervent supplication for the remis- 
sion of his sins, which he expressed had been 
numerous, very numerous indeed, which was 
uttered in a very humble, affecting manner, (the 
particulars not being correctly remembered,) re- 
peating, ‘ thy will be done, O Lord, in all things.’ 
After some time he wished to be raised up in bed, 
and as she sat behind him, he said, “chow does thy 
mind feel in regard to me? Does it feel calm and 
easy concerning my going to rest, should I be 
taken?” She replied, perfectly so; which he said was 
very satisfactory. Hethen said, Oh what an awful 
thing it would be to miss landing at the right 
place at last, very awful indeed. Then after a 
solemn pause, he raised his voice and said, 
“though thy sins have been as scarlet or as the 
crimson die, they are made white as wool, or as 
snow. Thy transgressions are pardoned, and 
thy iniquities blotted out ; thy sins are gone be- 
fore hand unto judgment. This language,” said 
he, “ presented itself again and again to my mind, 
but I was afraid to express it, fearing it was the 
enemy trying to deceive me; but my dear Re- 
deemer informed me I had him laid prostrate at 
my feet; and that [ might express it to my sister;”’ 
then repeating it, said, “ I think I am not deceiv- 
ed, for He has plainly shown me that I wight ex- 


press this language before her.” At one time he | 
mentioned, “this day there is to be a large bullock | 
shown in the city. I had many invitations to | 
attend, but I saw before I came into this room | 


that it would not do for me to go, and I shall 


never attend another place of that kind ;” lament- 


ing the folly, vanity, and excess, that would be 
there, and expressing his desire that all might 
examine well the propriety of visiting such places 


of diversion ; for, said he, “Oh what great wisdom | 


would it be in mankind often to remember their 
latter end, and well consider those things that 
pertain to our everlasting peace.” At another 
time, speaking of some of his companiuns, he re- 
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same import. At another time, speaking of how 
little we know of ourselves, he said, “ One thing 
we do know, and that is, it is appointed for all 
once to die, and after death the judgment, and 
the means are given to all whereby we may work 
out our own soul’s salvation with fear and trem- 
bling.” A short time before his death, his father 
taking him by the hand, he said, “it is very uncer- 
tain that we shall ever meet again in this world ;” 
adding, “‘I have been kept very much in the dark as 
to the issue ; I have not been favored tosee why or 
| for what cause lam left solong, and it isunknown 
to any, save God himself; unto him we must 
submit, whose right it isto rule and reign, for 
do we not know, “ He doeth all things well ?” 
and if it be His will to remove me now, | hope 
all my dear and near friends may cheerfully sub- 
| mit to His all-wise requiring; adding, I have but 
one inducement to bind me to earth. and that is to 
assist in rearing my family, knowing it to be an 
| arduous task for a woman: but considering the 
| spirit I have had, and the many tempations there 
,are todraw the mind from the pure principles 
| within, causes me to dread going into the world 
again, lest I might break my solemn covenant, and 
| lose the state I now feel to enjoy; if I have any 
| choice I would rather go now, but His will not mine 
be done. As for my dear wife, she has proved her- 
self to be one of the best of nurses, and most 
affectionate companions ; ‘‘ may He who hath so 
mercifully condescended to hear my cries, also be 
near unto her as a Father, so that in due time 
she too may be gathered into His holy garner ; 
where we indeed can rest from our labors.” He 
| also gave some advice to his children not correctly 
understood ; expressing great satisfaction with 
their conduct towards him through his illness ; 
‘also much anxiety for their welfare; adding he 
had nought but love to all mankind, even the 
most bitter enemy I have I can take by the hand 
'cordially. Then speakiug of a dispute that 
had taken place between him and a friend, he 
said, “I have examined this matter from the 
beginning to the end, and I know not but what 





| 








marked, “ these are going from one thing to ano-| 1 have acted the just part; however, I feel 
ther, but they will be met with one day as I have | willing to leave it to Him who knoweth all 
been, where they can neither turn to the right or | things.” In the morning previous to his decease 


the left.” He also informed the friends alluded 
to, that he had been favored to make a total 
surrender, and that an evidence had been granted 
that the sacrifice was accepted ; though his sins 
had been many and of a deep dye, he through 
mercy was favored with a comfortable evidence 
that they had gone before hand unto judgment 
and expressed entire submission, either in life or 
death: “For the sake of my dear wife, and 
children,” said he, ‘‘ I would be willing to live a 
while longer, if consistent with the Divine will, 
but if it were not for their sake my choice would 
be to go now; for I see plainly I must live a 
very different life from what I have done; or I 
~hall be miserable forever ;” with more to the 


ae took an affectionate and affecting farewell 
of his children, one by one, communicating 
some advice, but was too weak tosay much. 

A few hours after, he quietly departed, and we 
doubt not his spirit has entered where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary soulis forever 
at rest. In commemorating the dealings of our 
heavenly Father with his finite creature man, 
we find abundant cause for the acknowledgement 
that “great and marvellous are all thy works 
Lord God Almighty, just and true are a'l thy 
ways, thou King of saints.” And on the present 
occasion is there not cause indeed to be thankful 
and bless His holy name, in that He was pleased 
to spare and prepare, and in His own time, which 
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is always the best, to take him unto himself? The 
foregoing has been preserved at the request of 
his widow, with a hope that it may prove useful 
to some of his surviving friends and relatives, 
particularly his children, as it furnishes one more 
testimony, that however we may slight offered 
mercies, and stifle the witness for God in the 
secret of the heart, endeavoring to satisfy our- 
selves with the world and the things of time, yet 
when we are thrown upon asick bed and brought 
to see things in a true light, the acknowledge- 
ment then is that the work of the soul’s salvation 
is of all concerns the most important. And may 
we, who are in the morning of life, take heed to 
our ways, seeing that a father has passed through 
many and close trials, and left upon record some- 
thing calculated to stir up and awaken us to 
the performance of every duty. And oh if we can 
now feel as he felt, the concerns of society 
devolving in a measure upon us, and are in- 
terested to support the noble testimonies that 
our fathers and mothers have long borne, some 
of whom now are no more, we shall experience a 
joy and rejoicing that the delights and pleasures 
of the world can never afford us. Oh then may 
all be encouraged to know Him to be their 
Saviour, who is the true light, and as children 
desirous of becoming acquainted with that light, 
which is not to be hid under a bushel, let us not 
give out or faint by the way, remembering the 
promises of the Master are yea and amen forever, 
and they who are faithful shall in due time wear 
the crown. M. M. H. 
K. W. C 


From the Leisure Hour. 


JOHN HOWARD. 


that should be after me, and who knoweth 
whether he shall be a wise man or a fool?” And 
survivors have witnessed a sad squandering by 
the new possessor of money scraped together by 
much toil, amidst nota little of self-denial. But 
the prosperous tradesman in Long-lane, whom 
we are now thinking of, was honored as the ac- 
eumulator of riches which, instead of “ perishivg 
through sore travail,’”’ became, through the bene- 
ficence of his son, the instrument of mercy to 
Knogland and the world, surrounding his name 
with a lustre at which generations to come will 
look back with reverence and praise. 

John Howard kept a shop somewhere about 
the corner of the place so noted for the sale of 
upholsterer’s goods; and when, by diligently 
following that: line of business, he had obtained 
enough to enjoy his “ ofium cum dignitate,’ he 
first retired to Knfield, and then removed to 
Clapton. About 1790 ‘the Clapton residence 
was described as a venerable mansion situated on 
the western side of the street, but much decayed, 
‘and lately disfigured. Very soon after it was 
pulled down. There, in 1739, Mr. Howard 
must have been living in good circumstances, as 
in that year he paid the fine for not serving as 
sheriff of London. He had then a son, about 
thirteen years old, who was probably born in the 
Clapton house; though considerable obscurity 
| rests on the scene as well as the exact date of his 
birth. This son was the John Howard on whose 
name, by universal acclamation, the title of 
philanthropist has been bestowed—a title far 
surpassing any which heralds can record or 
| sovereigns conter. We fancy we see him in his 
| father’ s garden—a lad not tall of his age, yet 
| thin and : spare, and rather fragile in his make 








“On the north side of the priory of St. | and appearance, with large nose, and eyes spark- 


Bartholomew,” says John Stowe, in his ‘‘ Survey 


ling with benevolence, and compressed lips, 


of London,” “ is the lane truly called long, which | which show that he carries with him a will too 


reacheth from Smithfield to Aldersgate-strect. a 
At the time when our venerable metropolitan | 
topographer recorded this characteristic notice of 
a well-known locality, it was “built on both 
sides with tenements for brokers, tipplers, and 
such like ;” but the brokers had the. predomin- 
ance afterwards, for an annotator upon Strype 
describes Long-lane as “a place of note for the 
sale of apparel, linen, and upholsterer’» goods, 
both secondhand and new, but chiefly for old.”” It 
is more than probable, that manya thrifty salesman 
in that queer old neighborhood made a decent 
fortune out of his yearly gains, though only one 
that we know of has attained to any celebrity. 
This is certain, that no fortune was ever laid up 
by any of the diligent sons of trade in our great 
metropolis, destined to a better use in the hands 
of the heir and successor, than the fortune of 
him to whom we now refer. Many a father has 
felt what the wise man so touchingly expresses : 
“« | hated all the labor which I had taken under 
the sun, because I should leave it to the maa 


| strong to be easily broken. 





Hair cut short in 
front and curled behind, and costume somewhat 


i like a fall court dress in mini: iture, complete the 


portrait. Young Howard went to school for 
seven years with Mr. Worsley, a good Greek 
scholar at Hertford ; and was then removed to 
the care of Mr. Eames, who was tutor in a semi- 
nary conducted in Tenter Alley, Moorfields, for 
the education of both dissenting ministers and 
laymen. Mr. Kames was of rare attainments, a 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton, and pronounced by 
Dr. Watts to be the most learned man he ever 
knew. But Howard, with these advantages, 
never turned out a scholar. Strange to say, he 
not only knew very little of Latin, and less Greek, 
but he could never write his own language with 
propriety and correctness. But among his school 
associations there occurs one of those instances 
of generosity with which his history abounds. 
Mr. Densham was assistant to Mr. Hames, and 
won the respect and gratitude of Howard. The 
latter, just before setting out on his last and fatal 
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journey, gave his old tutor an unlimited order) pairs of the Clapton House, and as we walk 
to draw on his banker for whatever sum he might | through the main street of that now populous 
stand in need of; but the delicate conscientious-| suburb, we think of Howard’s visit to the pater- 
ness of the poor scholar was as great as the bene- ) nal abode, and his recollections amidst the scenes 
volence of his rich friend, for though at the| of his boyhood, and call to mind how daily he 
time having only twelve or thirteen pounds a| might be seen by a buttress of the garden wall, 
year, he diminished his little capital rather than | at the hour when the baker was passing witli his 
accept the discretionary privilege. | cart, buying a loaf of the man, and flinging it 
Howard’s father did what few men in his cir-| over the wall, and then, with a laugh, saying to 
cumstances are wont to do. Though he could | his father’s gardener, the playmate probably of 
leave his son a fortune, he determined to bring | his own earlier days, * Harry, see if there is not 
him up to trade, and therefore bound him ap- | somethiug for you there among the cabbages.”’ 
prentice to Messrs. Newnham and Shipley, whole- | The frolicsomeness of Howard in his youth “bore 
sale grocers in Watling-street. For that old | the stamp of-true kindliness of disposition, and 
thorough-fare with a Roman name, we must con- | that punctuality in engazements which marked 
fess some considerable penchant. Memories of the entire history of Howard in his manhood. 
the time when the great masters of the world had} But he did not live in the Clapton House— 
their provinces in Britain, and Roman manners | that was let. His own place of abode was Stoke 
and Roman hearts covered the banks of the | Newington. He had lodgings there, where le 
Thames, all about that neighborhood, come studied and improved his mind. The delicate 
thick and fast before the mind’: 8 cye, as we some- ' state of his health required more attentive nurs- 
times thread that alley-like avenue to London! ing than he found in the house where he first 
Bridge, in preference to the broader and more | | lodged, so he removed to apartments under the 
crowded highway of Cheapside. Milton’s shade, | roof of Mrs. Sarah Lowne, a widow of a little 
of course, meets us at the corner of Milk- street, | property , residing in Church- street, who devoted 
and we like to think also of the grocer’s appren-| her time to the care and comfort of the young 
tice, grown somewhat since we described him at | invalid. He had some rather strange notions, 
Clapton ; who amidst hogsheads of sugar and | and when they shaped themselves into the form 
chests of tea was acquiring habits of application | of duty, they always rested upon a very firm 
to business of no little use to him in after life. | substratum of conscientiousness. Though he 
Meditating on this early portion of Howard’s | was ouly twenty-five, he considered that he could 
history, our thoughts take the shape so well de- | | justly repay the lady for her kindness, though 
fined by his last biographer :—“ No man can | she was fifty-two, by nothing less than the offer 
foresee even for an hour the turns of fortune. It| of his band in marriage, with the resolution of 
is the part of wisdom to be armed and prepared | promoting the happiness of her life who had 
for whatever may befall. Knowledge of a pro-| saved his. The eccentric proposal was at first 
fession is no burden. A gentleman is not the | refused, but being strongly urged, was at length 
lessa gentleman because he is conversant with | accepted, and Howard amply redeemed his vow. 
Jaw, with trade, with medicine ; nay, he is then} He always expressed himself as having been 
more a gentleman than he otherwise could be, | happy in his choice, though his domestic enjoy- 
for he is more completely independent. He | ment was of a different character from that which 
alone is perfect master of his actions who has a he afterwards so richly reaped during the ten 
personal means of living—some art or craft, | years of wedded companionship he spent with 
knowledge or skill, of which chance and change his second wife—his beloved Henrietta. The 
cannot divest him ; wanting this, his present in-' first Mrs. Howard died in 1755, between two 
terest or his fears for the future must often modify | and three years after her marriage, and lies 
his hopes and warp his conscience.’ buried in St. Mary’s, White-chapel. Howard 
It would seem, however, as if Howard, who | felt lonely when this tie was dissolved, and broke 
had been well schooled in filial obedience, only | up housekeeping, giving away his furniture to 
submitted to the drudgery of the grocer’s ware-; the poor of the village. The old gardener we 
house, without any liking for scales and ledgers, | have mentioned received for his share a bedstead 
inasmuch as we find that almost immediately | and bedding, a table and halfa dozen chairs, 
upon his father’s death he procured the surrender | together with a new scythe—a dividend of the 
ofhisindentures. His apprenticeship obligations | | philanthropist’s relics which, at a subsequent 
were early cancelled upon the payment of a sum | | period, when the donor’s fame had spread far 
of money; but the youth, freed from the yoke | | and wide, became mightily enchanced in value. 
of servitude, was by no means dispesed to riot in | We have no means of ascertaining the house 
his new-found liberty, but with a steadiness and | where Howard lived at Stoke Newington, but we 
care such as belong to the ripest years of human | know where he worshipped. We have a vivid 
life, he attended to the preservation, improve- | recollection of the old independent chapel there, 


. ment, and proper use of the patrimony he in-| as it appeared about twenty years ago, then much 


herited. He personally superintended the re-| in the same state it had been in from the begin- 
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ning. The small pulpit, surmounted with a Luge 
sounding-board, and the tall-backed pews and 
heavy galleries, spoke of other days, constituting 
an appropriate back-ground for the figure of young 
Mr. Howard in earnest prayer, or reverently 
listening to his pastor, Micaiah Townsend. The 
man of whom we write, it should be remembered, 
was eminent for his spiritual piety, no less than 
his active benevolence. He breathed through 
his letters and journals a devotional fervor which, 
while they rebuke the languid religious senti- 
ments of frigid professors of Christianity, are 
calculated to excite a sympathetic ardor in the 
hearts of all who have any spiritual sensibility. 
The. motto on his monument in Cardington 
church, written by himself, was expressive of his 
evangelical creed, and his tone of humble con- 
fidence from first to last, “ My hope is in Christ.” 

Howard removed to lodgings in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, whence he procecded to the conti- 
nent, aud whence, we presume, he afterwards re- 
turned. That visit to the continent was a very 
eventful one. He was taken prisoner, and bar- 
barously treated, and detained for some months 
a captive in France. There he saw and felt 
what entered into his soul, and afterwards helped 
to impel him onward in his astonishing career of 
prison visitation and reform. He was permitted 
to return to Mugland, so strong was the confidence 
he inspired, to negotiate himself with the govern- 
ment for his liberation. He had pledged his 
honor to go back to prison if he did not succeed ; 
and when his friends congratulated him on his 


escape, he desired them to defer their expressions | 


of joy, till he had obtained an honorable dis- 
charge of his obligations. So the shadow of 
Howard passes us in St. Paul’s churchyard, out 
on parole, like another Regulus, prepared to re- 
enter the land of captivity if he cannot obtain 
liberty upon terms fair and just. 
study is that for the men of commerce, and for 
all sorts of men wh» pass by St. Paul’s every | 
day: My word is my bond. This sentiment, | 
embodied in the conduct even of a heathen, ought | 
surely to guide all believers in that book whieh | 
commends him who “ sweareth to his own hurt 
and changeth not.” 
(To be continued.) 


GOODNESS OF GOD. 


The silkworm cannot accomplish the object of 
its creation without the mulberry leaf—the 
substance on which it feeds—and God, as if to 
ensure the continuation of this useful species, | 
has so ordained it that no other insect will par- | 
take of the same food, thus ensuring a certain | 
supply for the little spinster. This appears a) 
small matter, yet it as clearly exhibits design | 
and goodness in the creating power as the laws | 








Editurial Correepondence of The N. Y¥. Tribune. 
THE ALPS. 
Cuamountx, Savoy, June 20, 1855. 

Mont Blanc is not, as many suppose it, a 
gigantic pile of rock and ice rising abruptly from 
an arable plain, but the highest peak in a great 
system of mountains, covering many thousand 
square miles of Central Kurope, and elevating its 
entire surface—a few narrow valleys excepted— 
from five to fifteen thousand feet above the level 
of the seas. I have had several glimpses of the 
monarch’s reverend head, which towers just 
above the steep Aiguille du Midi, which ‘rises 
some 4,000 feet from the bed of the Arve under 
my window, and of course rather more than 7,000 
above the level of the ocean. Here at Chamounix 
the crest of Mont Blane is still some ten miles 
‘distant, and I apprehend that I shall never ob- 
| tain a nearer view of it. Even that which I 
| hoped to gain from the summit of the Flagere, 
. Which rises abruptly and loftily from the opposite 
(western) bank of the Arve, bas been unattain- 
| able, because of the canopy of cloud and fog which, 
| with very brief interruptions, has over-hung this 
| valley ever since [ entered it, five days ago. 
' Several have meantime toilsomely climbed to the 
| adjacent pinnacle, only te find it enshrouded like 
| the valley below, and to find themselves obliged 
| to return unrewarded for their effort, except by a 
' glorious appetite. 1 have profited by their ex- 
| perience without sharing their fatigue. Moun- 
tain-climbing is a very wholesome exercise—I 
used to enjoy it, and can still heartily recom- 
| mend it to my young friends as exhilarating to 
| the spirits and favorable to digestion—but, by 
those on the shady side of forty, this, like many 
other pleasures, will naturally be enjoyed in 
moderation. It is, therefore, of not the least 


: | consequence to me personally that Mont Blane 
A right noble | 


is inaccessible at this ‘season and till some time 
in August—no guide being permitted to scale 
the int-rvening precipices and brave the con- 
stantly falling avalanches which furrow its sides, 
ifany adventurer would be found fool-hardy 
enough to desire it. [am very well content to 


| admire the lonely peak at a respectful distance, 
; though the view from the Flagere of the entire 


cluster of pinuacles, forty or fifty in number, of 
which he is chief, would have been most we!come. 
As it is, [ must even content myself with my 
yesterday’s ascent to 


Montanvert. 


The Bridle-path that leads to Montanvert runs 
up the valley for halfa mile from the center of 
this village, then bears abruptly to the right, and 
commences the ascent of the mountain—steep, 
rocky and difficult from the outset. Patches of 
gc:ss and oats are assiduously fostered waerever 


. 


soil enough can be held on the sloping rock to 





which hold the bodies of our astral and stellar | 


system together. | 


nourish them ; the cattle and goats of the village 
fiad footing aud sustenance at intervals for the 


ym 
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first mile of the path, during which we rise about | across which they are impelled, mixing pebble, 
a thousand feet ; then the ¢ axcent becomes steeper, | splinter and new-made sand with its own sub- 
the surface more rocky, and a scanty growth of | stance, to which fresh accretions are added each 


hemlocks acts as a preventive to land-slides for | 
two or three miles. The furrows down the 
mountain-side are crossed laterally, and begin to 
be filled with the still unmelted snows of last: 
winter. Qur path zigzags inevitably, but still , 

preserves a general northward inclination toward 

the Glacier des Bois and the Mer de Glace, which 

intersect at right angles the valley about a mile 

and a half above this village. These shallow 

snow-ridges which cross our path afford at pre- 
sent very insecure footing for mules, being! 
softened by sun and r.in, and often undermined | 
by running water, aside from the chance of their 

sliding bodily down the mountain-side, mixing | 
up mule and rider in their undesirable company. | 
The reaches of the path are very short and the | 
turns necessarily abrupt, while great rocks push | 
their jagged points into the narrow track from | 
either side and threaten to nip an unwary rider’s 
foot between them and his mule. Though mine | 
was sure-footed and self-possessed, with no other 

faults than the constitutional laziness and ob- 
stinacy of his tribe, I was obliged to leave bim | 
for want of road about a mile before reaching the | 
summit. This is not the peak of the mountain, | 
but its shoulder toward the Mer de Glace, where | 
a spot not too steep and a fair exposure to the sun 
have coaxed out some vegetation, and induced the | 
erection of a rude place of entertainment and | 
traffic in crystals, agates, &c., from the adjacent | 
glaciers. From this house we zig-zagged down | 

a precipitous hill-side, descending (L judge) at | 
least five hundred perpendicular feet to 


La Mer de Glace. 


The snow is ever falling, falling, not in winter 
only, but throughout the t year, throughout the 
ages, on the mountains above the line of perpetual 
frost, until the ravines and furrows leading down 
their sides are filled with it to a depth of many 
feet, (in some instances hundreds) so that if all 
were to be suddenly melted, the valleys below | 
would be deluged and their population swept 
away. But this vast body of snow does not melt | 
and never will, until the final conflagration, if 
such there is to be; yet the congealed deposit 
cannot be augmented forever. Slowly the snow 
is transformed by its own weight, and by an oc- 
casional breath of gentler air, into ice; every | 
hour some slide or avalanche bears down a mass | 
of it to some less frigid resting place ; slowly the 
icy mass, now miles in extent and in places fifty 
to a hundred feet deep, is crowded by the weight 
of the constantly accumulating masses behind it, 
further and further from the lofty summits down 
the steep declivities, carrying with it large rocks 
which it has imbedded, breaking off portions of 
others, grinding one upon another, and each 
upon the vast, immovable mountain-billows 








chilly night. In places, as lower and less frigid 


altitudes are reached, water in its liquid form 
begins to percolate through and drip from the 
icy immensity into the hollows and crevices be- 
neath; for the mountain gorges and plateaus 
which form its bed are rigidly rocky aad irregu- 


_lar, so that pools gradually form beneath the ice, 


and are slowly swelled by the influx of: water 


| until more room is indispensable, and the strong 


barrier above is burst with a noise like thunder. 
Other fractures and crevices are made while 
‘crossing immovable ridges of rock in the channel ; 
while still greater contortions and upheavals are 
occasioned by the narrowing of the basin between 
| two spurs of 7 mountains. Such as La 
Mer de Glace—the Sea of Ice—which has its 
origin in the depressions which furrow the sides 
of Mont Blane and his satellites, and is said to 
be fifty-four miles in length, (counting, | pre- 
(sume, all its affuents and sinuosities, ) and which 
| varies from half a mile to three miles in width. 

Aided by my guide, I walked half way across 
the Mer de Glace, on the faint suggestion of a 
| path which leads from Montanvert across it, and 
over a shoulder of the Aiguilles du Dru to the 


| Jardin, agreen and grassy plateau i in mid-summer 
lon the south front of a mountain, 9,000 feet 
| above the sea—-probably the highest patch of 


verdure in the Temperate Zone. They tell me 
that, some time in July, the young cattle of 
Chamounix are collected and driven up to 
Montanvert, thence down to and acruss the Mer 
de Glace and on up to the Jardin, there to feed 
under the care of a solitary shepherd through 
the ensuing mouth. At its close, another shep- 
herd arrives’ with a supply of food for another 
month, at the end of which the cattle are driven 
| home, the snows by this time returning to claim 
the Jardin as their own. Of course, some labor 
is required in preparing the ice-sea for the pas- 
sage of the cattle either way; for the ice is so 
tilted and jangied that, even with an Alpine 
staff, a stranger traverses it with difficulty. Its 
surface at this low point, where it feels the milder 
air of Chamounix,. is now softened and honey- 
combed intoa slushy, sleety snow; now you 
scramble up the coned side of a great block, then 
you walk upon its upper edge, with a crevice 
that would admit your body reac ching sheer down 
| further than you can see on one side, and the 
steeply inclined face of the block on the other. 
Here a dozen blocks are tilted up into a dome- 
like structure twenty or thirty feet high; while 
on the other hand a chasm of nearly equal size 
discloses a pool of water in the bottoms, usvally 
covered with thin, fresh ice. You can only be 
tolerably sure of your footing by continually and 
smartly probing the ice before you with your 
Alpine staff. In short, I don’t know a less in- 
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viting seepunnie than that afforded wy the Mer | excite serious enquiry whether those who indulge 
de Glace, and I was more pleased at getting off! in its use, are not more liable than others to be- 


than [ had been at getting onit. It would have 
been absurd to push across sand up to the Jardin, 
2,000 feet higher, as it was spitting snow even 
here, and had snowed considerably the day be- 
fore, so that it was morally certain that the 
Jardin would be found knee deep in snow. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wanrev,—lrom No. 1 to 8 shine of the } 


Those of 
our friends who do not preserve them for bind- | 


present volume of the Intelligencer. 
ing, will confer a favor on us by sending by mail 


a copy of either or all of the above. 


The article on Tobacco taken from the Na- 
tional Magazine is compiled from official sources, 
and exhibits facts which should cause us serivus- 
ly to ponder on the evils which result to the 
human family by the use of this poisonous weed. 
We would especially commend its perusal to our 
young readers, 
so fixed as to-enslave them to the use of this 
deleterious article. 
to its injurious effects upon the physical and 
moral being, is particularly impressive, and we 
hope to see such facts widely disseminated. 

Recent statistics reveal the appalling fact that 
a large proportion of the disease and insanity 
which prevails, particularly in our public institu- 


tions, is attributable to the use of intoxicating | 


drinks. 

Before public attention was roused to the sub- 
ject, these results were not generally suspected 
and it cannot be doubted, if similar investiga- 
the 
the results would prove that it also ex- | 


tions were made in reference to 


tol acco, 


ercises an injurious influence on the nervous 
system which in many instances produces physi- 
cal and mental derangement. It may safely be 


asserted, that wherever a habit has been ac- 
quired which unduly excites the nervous system, | 
it is always injurious, and if persisted in, will in | 
many instances produce alarming, if not fatal 
results. 

It is worthy of remark that almost every ine- 
briate is addicted to the use of tobaceo, which 
produces upon the nervous system an effect some- 


what similar to intoxicating drinks, and it should 


whose habits have not become | 


The medical testimony as | 


use of 


| come slaves to the vice of intemperance. 
| It is sad to contemplate the fact that the use 
of tobacco is on the increase, and the most care- 
| less observer must be struck with the large 
| number of young people, and even children, who 
indulge in this hurtfui practice. 


Again, when we consider the area of ground 
| which is occupied in the cultivation of a plant, 
| which is not only useless except for medicinal 
purposes, but poisonous in its character and de- 
| structive to the health of the human family, how 





can we, as Christians, indulge in the practice of 
consuming it ? 


Thesame capital and labor expended in the pro- 
duction of food would materially lessen the price 
of the necessaries of life, by which all classes of 
society would be benefitted. 





Diep,—On the morning of the 6th inst., at her 
residence in Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
| Mary J., daughter of Reuben and Catharine D. 
Lukens, in the 24th year of her age. Truly may 
it be said she was a patient sufferer, especially 
during the last week of her illness; manifesting 
her feelings by a calm, tranquil mind, never com- 
plaining, only remarking at times that she was 
perfectly resigned to the ‘Divine will, in whatever 
way her disease would terminate. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Friends, keep up your little meetings, for 
therein rests a blessing. Keep up your Little 
meetings, and take the children with you ; for as 
“the wiod bloweth where it listeth,”’ even so are 
the immediate visitations of divine love, which 
come in upon the mind prepared for their recep- 
; tion. 

Amid the bustle of business or the excitement 
| of pleasure, this preparation may not always be 


>| kuown, thus the offered blessing passes by, and 


| we partake not of that refreshment which was 
designed to invigorate the spiritual life. But 
| our little silent meetings, if attended and kept 
up under a remembrance of the promise “ where 
two or three are gathered i in my name, there am 
Lin the midst,” are seasons eminently fitted to 
| prepare us for those visitations of good, where- 
with eur Father in heaven condescends to bless 
his children, and which minister abundantly to 
| our edification, our comfort and our enlargement 
| in the knowledge of the things that make for 
| peace, and things that accompany salvation. 
| Vv erily we are blessed, in that we muy retire 
for a while from the cares of life and the atten- 
dant perplexities, and know our strength renewed 
by waiting upon Him in whom all fulness dwells. 
And when we look at the children, and the 
many allurements surrounding them, calculated 
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to attach their affections too clesely to earth, | little meetings, and take the children with you, 
which is “‘a broken reed at best, and oft a spear,” | for therein rests a blessing. J. J. 
can we set lightly by or neglect the opportunity Philadelphia, 8th mo. 1st, 1855. 
afforded us by society arrangements, of placing —— 
them once, twice or thrice in the week, within 
the reach or the influence of circumstances, so 
favorable to the growth of good, as our little} | Some of our readers may not be prepared for 
gatherings furnish—where, withdrawn from all the fact, that tobacco, though not food either for 
yutward confusions or excitements, the young ; #0 or beast, is the most extensively used of all 
mind may be led to search within itself for the vegetable productions, and, next to salt, the 
pearl of great price. Surely upon this engage- | most generally consumed of all productions what- 
ment, the blessing of heaven will rest, even as | ever—animal, vegetable, or mineral—on the face 
“the small rain upon the tender herb, and as the of the globe. In one form or other, but most 
showers upon the grass.” | commonly in that of fame or smoke, it is parta- 
Then parents, keep up your littie meetings, | ken of ~ by saint, by savage, and by sage ;” there 
and take the children with you; and this blessing ; }§ 9° climate, from the equator to the pole, in 
will not be withheld. | which it is not used; there is no nation that has 
In the views thus presented, the attendance | declined adopting it. Europeans— except in the 
of our religious meetings is held up as a privilege, | ¢Xtreme East—are allowed to be the most mode- 
but it is also a duty. We are called thus to Tate consumers, in consequence of its being with 
assemble as a public acknowledgment of our them generally an article of import and of heavy 
allegiance to the King of kings and our depen- taXation ; while their form of civilization agrees 
deace upon Him for life and all its blessings. Let _ t¢ refuse the luxury to the gentler sex. | The 
us not prove recreant to this duty. Let us not oficial returas prove that the consumption 13 on 
turn aside from it, through discouragements, be- , 2" “verage 16.86 ounces, or considerably more 
cause of the smallness of our number or the than a pound weight, to every man, woman, and 
absence of life wherewith we may at times be child throughout the United Kingdom of Great 
tried, lest the reproof given formerly be applica- Britain and Ireland. Moreover, this consump- 
ble unto us, “ye seek me, not because ye saw , 400 Is greatly on the increase. Between the 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves Years Is21 and 1831 the increase was at the | 
and were filled.” If, in’ going to our religious "te of about one cunce per head ; during the 
meetings, our eye is outward to observe surround. "ext ten years, it was somewhat less than an 
ing circumstances, or our ear only turaed to hear Ounce ; but from 1841 to 1851 it was three 
outward teachings, it is probable discouragements OUBCES 5 making an increase of nearly forty-four 
and disappointments will be our portion ; but if Pet ceat in proportion to the population within 
we assemble, though with but the two or three, the last thirty years. In Denmark, exclusive of 
under such a sense of the obligations of finite the duchies, the average consumption in 1851 was 
man to Lnfinitude, that the breathingsof the spirit nearly seventy ounces per head. But this is noth- 
are, “ what shall we render unto Thee for all thy ing to what is used in warm countries, where to- 
benefits ;” then will the regard of heaven’s King bacco is oa with facility, and free from taxa- 
be to usward, and whether in his wisdom He tion. Mr. Crawford, to whom we are indebted 
dispenses a feast or a fast, all will be well, and for most of these facts,* had occasion to remark 
our acknowledgment be, even though clothed 1s prevalence in Further India during his — 
upon with poverty as witha garment, “it is $!0us in 1821 and 1826. He says: “ The prae- 
good fur us that we have been here.” tice of smoking obtains universally among the 
Then, parents, keep up your little meetings, and Burmans of all ranks, of both sexes, and of 
tule thechildren with you; for surrounded as they almost all ages ; for I have seen children scarcely 
are with the innumerable beauties of the exterual three years old who seemed quite familiar with 
world, they need to be reminded from whom all it.” And again: “ Among the Siamese the use 
these blessings flow, lest in the enjoyment of-the of tobacco has become universal ; they chew it 
beautiful gifts, they forget to make the return moderate quantities, but smoke it perpetually. 
to the bountiful Giver, which is His due, even , 4 Siamese is seldom to be seen without a cigar 
the jirst place in their young hegrt’s affections, |!" his mouth, = stuck behind his ear ready for 
And it may be, there are few situations more | YS°: Mr. Crawford adds: “As a matter of 
favorable to the encouragement of a reverential , CBr osity, [ shall attempt to estimate the total 
and devotional feeling, under which such an annual production of tobaceo—a plant, the con- 
uffering may be ‘acceptably made, than when , S¥mption of which three hundred and sixty years 
collected with their older friends, and peradven- | 28° Was confined to the scanty population of the 
ture, surrounded by the hallowed influence of | coutment of America, and which was unquestion- 


. ini : i lo 9, ae ( a ay ) . ha 
spirits bowed in humble waiting before the Great *Paper on the History and Consumption of Tobacco, 


Minister of ministers. in the Journal of the Statistical Society, England, for 
rns . wane 7 
Thea, friends, be encouraged to keep up your | March, 1853. 


THE MOST POPULAR PLANT IN THE WORLD. 
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ably unknown in every age to the people of 
the Old World. If the population of the 
earth be taken at one thousand millions, and 
the consumption reckoned as equal to that of the 
kingdom of Denmark, or seventy ounces a head, 
the produce of the whole world will amount to 
near two millions of tons (1,953,125) a year. 
Seventy ounces a head, 


of course, far exceeds 


the average consumption of Europe, in most of | 


the couutries of which tobacco, as before stated 


is heavily taxed. It is certain, however, 


| 


other hand, that it falls far short of the cone | 


sumption of 
mankind, where women and children smoke as 
untaxed.” The value of the quantity thus 
reckoned at two pence apound, amounts to above 
£36,000,000 sterling. One cause, no doubt, of 
the rapid diffusion of this luxury, is found iu the 
wide geographical bounds within which it can 
be raised. It is grown without difficulty from 
the equator to the 50th degree of latitude, the 
finest qualities preferring the region between the 
15th and the 35th. 

It is now generally admitted, that all the 
species—about forty in number—are natives of 
America, and that it was utterly unknown to the 
Old World before the time of Columbus, who 
found it in use among the inhabitants of Cuba 
and St. Domingo, as Cortes didamong the Mexi- 
cans. 
troduced it into Spain; but there is no record of 
the exact time when it first became known there. 
In 1560, Jean Nicot, an agent of the king of 
France, procured some seeds at Lisbon, trans- 
mitted them to his own country, and obtained the 
honor of giving the plant the generic name, 
Nicotiana, by which it is known to science. It 
is believed that its first introduction to England 
was by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1586—that is, 
not till nearly a century after the discovery of 
the New World. It was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm; and the practice of smoking in- 
creased and prevailed so rapidly, that in the 
short period of thirty years from its first intro- 
duction, Englishmen had, it would seem, become 
the greatest smokers in Christendom. So we 
gather from the celebrated Counterblast, written 
by no less a personage than King James, 
published among his other works in 1616. 

The royal expostulation, as it would secm, 


bacco-smoke: the consumption in England con- 
tinued to increase ; 
king himself countenanced in Virginia became 
the chief source of supply ; 
herb was raised in England with some success, 
in spite of the direct prohibitions of this monarch 
and his successor, Charles I. It needed the 
strong arm of Cromwell wholly and effectually 
to suppress the cultivation, since which it has 
been entirely an object of foreign commerce—a 


the very colony which the | the action of the poisonous oil which is produ- 


Asia, containing the majority of | 


Kither of these individuals may .have in- | 


' poisonous qualities. 


and | 


-—_———_—_———_—_—__—___.. 


source of considerable revenue to the govern- 
ment, from the heavy duty, and the great staple 
of contraband trade for the same reason. 

Those who, in our days, are viewing with 
alarm the progress it is making in public favor, 
have felt obliged to adopt a different strain, ad 
dressing themselves to our reason by the scien- 
tific demonstration of its noxious tendencies. 
Professor Johuston, for instance, in his Chemis- 


, | try of Common Life, has furnished an analysis of 
on the | 


its constituent parts. These, he says, are three 
in number —a volatile oil, a volatile alkali, and an 
empyreumatic oil. The volatile oil has the 


smell of tobacco, and a bitter taste, producing on 


well as men, and where the article is moreover | the mouth and throat a sensation similar to that 


which arises from the smoke. 
nostrils, it provokes sneezing ; 


Applied to the 

g; and taken inward- 
ly, gives rise to giddiness and sickuess. The 
volatile alkali has, besides the smell, an acrid, 
burning, and long persistent tobacco taste, and 
is narcotic ; and as a poison, scarcely inferior te 
prussic acid, a single drop being sufficient to kill 
a dog. So irritating is the vapor of this sub- 
stance, that it is difficult to breathe in a room 
where ove drop of it has been evaporated. Well: 
as a hundred poundweights of dry tobacco yield 
about seven pounds of nicotin, it follows that in 
smoking a hundred grains, or about a quarter of 
an ounce of tobacco, there may be imbibed two 
grains or more of this nicotin, one of the 
most subtle of all known poisons. The empyreu- 
matic oil bas similarly acrid, narcotic, and 
One drop of it applied to 
the tongue of a cat brought on convulsions, and 
death followed in two minutes. The Hottentots 
are said to destroy snakes in this way : they put 
a drop of this oil on the tongue of the reptile, 
and it dies as instantaneously as if struck by the 
electric fluid. 

Mr. Johnston proceeds to show, that the cigar, 
especially if smoked to the end, discharges into 
the mouth everything that is produced by com- 
bustion ; that the more rapidly the leaf burns 
and the smoke is inhaled, the greater is the 
quantity of poisonous matter imbibed ; and that, 
finally, when the saliva is retained, the nervous 
system of the smoker receives the fullest effect 
of all the three narcotic ingredients of the smoke. 
It is thus accounted for that the short cutty has 


| come into favor among inveterate smokers ; any 


nay, the noxious | 


| other pipe would be tame and tasteless after a 
prevailed little against the fascinations of to- | 


strong cigar. 
The chewer of tobacco, it is shown, escapes 


ced in the combustion of the leaf; and the drug 
of the souffer is still milder than that of the 
chewer. A large proportion of the nicotin 
escapes, or is decomposed, in the fermentation to 
which the tobacco is twice exposed in making 
snuff, and the drying or roasting carries off an 
additional portion, and also some of the natural 
volatile oil; so that even the rapees, which are 
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generally made from the strongest leaf, contain-| stopped deadly still for a moment and then 


ing five or six per cent. of nicotin, retain only 
two per cent. when the manufacture is complete. 

Professor Lizars, of Edinburgh, has followed 
up these scientific expositions by some practical 
observations. 


leaped like a dozen frogs. After two hours of 
deathlike suffering, the attack ceased ; and [ 
found that ever after my heart missed every 
fourth beat! My physician said that [ had or- 


He proves, by indisputable facts, | ganic disease of the heart, must die suddenly, 


some of which have come under his own notice, | and need only take a little brandy for the pain- 


that excessive smoking produces the most direful 
consequences, both locally and constitutionally : 
locally, by vecasioning cancerous ulcerations 
about the mouth; and constitutionally, by in- 
ducing, among other effects, dyspepsia, diarrhea, 
disease of the liver, congestion of the brain, loss 
of memory, amaurosis generally confined to one 
eye, apoplexy, palsy, and even mania. 

* When a youth commences his apprenticeship 
to smoking tobacco,” says Mr. Lizars, “he suf- 
fers often the most inconceivably miserable sick- 


ness and vomiting—almost as bad as sea-sickness. | 


It generally prodaces these effects so rapidly, 


that their production must entirely depend on | 
nervous influence, as giddiness is almost imme- | 


diately induced. The antidote or cure for this 
miserable condition is drinking strong coffee or 
brandy and water, and retiring to a bed or sofa. 
If he perseveres, he has just to suffer onward, 
uatil his nervous system becomes habituated to 
the noxious weed, and too often to the bottle at 
the same time. It is truly melancholy to wit- 
ness the great number of the young who smoke 


now-a-days ; and it is painful to contemplate how | 


many promising youths must be stunted in their 


growth, and eufeebled in their minds, betore | 


they arrive at manhood.” 

Two cases only we shall notice: one of the 
local, the other of the constitutional effects of 
smoking. The former was the case of a captain 


in the Indian navy, who, from smoking cheroots, | 


nad contracted an ulceration of the mucous mem- 
brane of the left cheek, extending backward to 
the tonsil and pharynx of tle same side, hav- 
ing all the characteristic appearances of cancer. 
Such was his condition when he applied to our 
author ; but the disease resisted every mode of 
treatment, and be died the victim of the eheroots. 

The other is the case of a man—an American, 
it would seem —who, aceording to his own state- 
meut, began chewing tobacco at seventeen years 
of age, swallowing the juice to avoid the ivjury 
he apprehended might acerue to his lungs from 
constant spitting. He afterwards suffered much 
from gnawing at the stomach, a capricious appe- 
tite, nausea, vomiting of his meals, emaciation, 
nervous irritability, aud palpitation of the heart. 
After seven years thus passed, he became the 
subject of anyina pectoris “One day after 
dinner,” he said, relating his case to Dr. Corson 
of New York, «I was suddenly seized with in 
tense pains in the chest, gasping for breath, and 
a sensation as if a crowbar were pressed tightly 
from the right breast to the left, till it came and 
twisted in a knot round the heart, which now 


ful paroxysms; and I seon found it the only 
thing that gave them any relief. For the next 
| twenty-seven years I continued to suf'er milder 
attacks like the above, lasting from one to seve- 
ral minutes, sometimes as often as two or three 
times a day or night; and to be sickly-looking, 
thin, and pale as a ghest.” 

All this time the man had not thought of at- 
tributing his suffering- to the use of tobacco ; but 
one day he took it into his head to revolt against 
being a slave to one vile habit alone, and after 
thirty three years’ use he renounced it at once 
}and forever. * Words,” be said, “could not 
'deseribe my suffering and desire for a time. I 
was reminded of the Indian who, next to all the 
rum in the world, wanted all the tobacco. But 
wy firm will conquered. In a month my 
paroxysms nearly ceased, and soon after left en- 
tirely. I was directly a new man, and grew 
stout and hale as you see. With the exception 
of a little asthmatic breathing, in close rooms 
|and the like, for nearly twenty years’ since I 
have enjoved excellent health.” 

On examination, Dr. Corson found the heart 
| of this individual apparently healthy in size and 
structure, only irregular, intermitting still at 
levery fourth pulsation. He is now, or was a 
few months ago, still living, a highly intelligent 
man, sixty-five years of age, stout, ruddy, and 
managing a large Lusiness. 

Facts like these are worthy the grave consid- 
eration of those who use the noxious herb, if 
'no better plea can be urged in its defense than 
} that it passes an idle hour, and supplies the care- 
; worn and depressed spirit with a gentle and 
| soothing species of intoxication.— National Maga- 
zine. 





COAL AS A FUEL. 


Speaking of the use of coal as fuel, the Rail- 
road Times remarks : 

“ The progress of coal consumption is a curi- 
ous part of our social history. ‘Thirty years 
since, coal was searcely known in dwelling houses. 
Twenty years since it had just begun to be used 
in houses. Ten years since it was scarcely used 
in steamboats at all. It was looked upon as an 
impracticable thing for steamboats to use coal. 
Now all steamboats use it that can get it. The 
same thing will take place in regard to lecomo- 
tives. They will be adapted to coal; and the 
saving being added to the profits, will increase 
the dividends just so much.” 
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Coal has been used in locomotives for the last 
twelve years to some extent, and its cheapness 
fully demonstrated. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, befure its extension to the Cumberland 
mines, used cval in some of their locomotives 
twelve years ago, and obtained it from Schuyl- 
kill county. The transporters on the Beaver 

Meadow Railroad used coal in their locomotives 

at least seven years ago, in preference to wood, 

although they could have obtained the wood for 
the mere expense of cutting on the line of the 
road. What astonishes us is, that a single loco- 
motive should have been built for the use of 
wood, for the last three or four years, where coal 
could have been obtained at a price not exceed- 

ing $7 or $8 a ton. Any man that would build 
a locomotive now for the use of wood as a fuel, 

will find himself greatly behind the age. The 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
attribute the great reduction in their expenses 
to the use of coal, although their wood did not 
cost them on an average, over $3 to $4 a cord. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
(Continued from page 325.) 

Having now rapidly run over the events con- 
nected with the first settlement of this interesting 
colony, it will be well to stop for a moment to 
take a survey of the island, after which we shall | 
be able. to understand better the notices of the 
colony which have been given us by different 
visitors. 

Que of the best accounts of the island is to be 
found in a report read by Captain Worth, (who 
visited it in the Calypso,) at a meeting of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
published, along with some other interesting | 
notices of the island, in the Colonial Church | 
Chronicle.  Piteairn’s Island,” the captain | 
says, “at which | touched in March, 1848, is 
1,200 feet high, and 43 miles in circumference, 
and may be seen in clear weather at 40 miles 
distance. Its coast is bold, and rises abruptly 





ber of those of more northern and colder tem- 
peratures. I was told by the islanders, that the 
cultivated land did not exceed 60 acres, which 
was found amply sufficient for their present wants; 
but that the island contained at least 400 acres. 
The only drawback is the want of water, of which 
necessary article the island contains none what- 
ever. This difficulty, which some years ago ap- 
peared so formidable that the. inhabitants were 
induced to abandon the island, has now been en- 
tirely obviated by the construction of tanks, in 
which a quantity of water is collected during the 
rainy season. ‘The island produces Indian corn, 
yams, Irish and sweet potatoes, plantains, limes, 
lemons, cocoa nuts, oranges, melons, pine-apples, 
papaw, sugar-cane, arrowroot, and tobacco; 
bread-fruit is also grown, but the crop is uncer- 
tain. The stock reared comprises hogs, goats, 
and poultry, all of which are abundant. The 
fish that frequent its coast are barracouta, alba- 
core, mullet, snapper, and small sharks, but from 
the great depth of water, the labor is so consider- 
able, that the employment of fishing is not 
followed to any great extent. The thermometer 
ranges froin 59° to $5° throughout the year; the 
climate may be considered good, and the inhabi- 
tants subject to but few diseases.” 

The description of the island _ by Captain 
Fanshawe is to much the same effect. He com- 
pares it, as it first appeared, to a little button on 
an immense sheet of blue cloth, so small and 
solitary did itseem. On landing, he found it 
— beautiful, richly clothed with tropical shrubs, 
and displaying well-cultivated gardens, planted 
with yams and sweet potatoes. The crags and 
precipices imparted to it a wild and picturesque 
character, the deep blue sea coming close up to 
the rocks. 

Mr. Brodie tells us that the island is evidently 


_ of voleanie origin, the soil generally of a deep 


red, apparently decomposed lava, and very pro- 
ductive. He says, “There is no doubt that it 
was formerly inhabited, though the native race 


from the sea, com pos: ‘d of high and weather-| must have been witient many years prior to the 


beaten rocks, on which the cant | breaks heavily at | arrival of the Bounty. 


all times, prev enting any access to it, save in two 
places ; the usual acing phen called Bounty 
Bay, possesses a sandy beach, 20 or 30 yards in 
breadth, but a landing can only be effected there 
in fine weather, and with the assistance of the 
islanders in their whale-boats and canoes, the 
bay being studded with rocks, and the rollers so 
high and. uncertain, that it would be dangerous 
to “attempt it in ship’s boats. On landing, Iwas 
much struck with the great extent of rich and 
cultivable land this island possesses, and the 
beautiful and romantic scenery that surrounded 
me, composed as it is of rich valleys and precipi- 
tous rocks, with a luxuriance of foliage seldom 
to te seen in islands so small and detached, pro- 
ducing not only those fruits and vegetables usually 
found in tropical climates 


» but also a great num- 


Burial-places are still to 
be seen, and spear-heads and stone axes are very 
common ”’ These aboriginal inhabitants appear 
to have deserted the island, probably from want 
of water. 

We will now inquire how the existence of the 
colony first became known in Europe. I have 
already said that it remained unvisited by any 
man-of-war for a period of twenty-five years after 
the landing of the mutineers. A ship had, in- 
deed, appeared off the island in 1795, while they 
were yet alive, which so alarmed them, that they 
hid themselves in the bush: but, though a boat 
appears to have landed, the crew, it is supposed, 
failed to distover any siga of habitation, and it is 
not known to this day what ship it was. In 
1808, the Topaz, an American merchant ship, 
touched at the island, and was the first to discover 
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the inhabitants; her captain sent home to the 
English Admiralty the chronometer and compass 
of the Bounty, but no notice was taken of the 
discovery. The struggle with France, which was 
then going on, probably occupied the minds of 
men tuo much to leave room for any interest in 
the descendants of the mutineers; but in 1814, 
two of his Majesty’s ships, the Briton and 'Tagus, 


the first commanded by Sir Thomas Staines, and | 


the other by Captain Pipon, when cruising in the 


Pacific Ocean, in searth of the American frigate | 


Essex, most unexpectedly fell in with an island 
where none was laid down in the charts. “I, 
therefore, hove to,’ says Sir Thomas Staines, 
“until daylight, and then closed to ascertain 
whether it was inhabited, which I soun discovered 
it to be; and, to my great astonishment, found 
that every individual on the island, 40 in num- 
ber, spoke very good English. They proved to be 
the descendants of the deluded crew of the Bounty, 
who from Tahiti proceeded to the above island, 
where the ship was burnt. Christian appears to 
have been the leader and sole cause of the mutiny 
ia thatship. A venerable old min, named John 


Adams, is the only surviving Euglishman of those | 


who last quitted Tahiti in her, and whose ex- 
emplary conduct and fatherly care of the little 
colony could pot but command admiration. The 


pious manner in which he has reared all those | 


born on the island, the correct sense of religion 


which has been instilled into their young minds | 


by this old man, has given hiw the pre-eminence 
over the whole of them, and to him they look up 
us the father of one and the whole family.” 
Alter speaking of the fate of Christian and bis 
associates, und of the productions of the island, 
Sir Thomas goes on to say in words which have 
ut last been listened to—‘ 1 cannot, however, 
refrain from offering my opinion, that it is well 
worthy the attention of our laudable religious 
societies, particularly that for Propagating the 
Christian religion, the whole of the inhabitants 
speaking the Tahitian tongue as well as the Eng- 
lish.’ such was the first official account. re- 
ceived of the little colony. Captain Pipon, of 
the ‘agus, supplied further particulars. He ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ that when they fell in with the island, 
they were extremely puzzled to know what it 
could be, as Pitcairn’s [sland was represented in 
their chart to be about one hundred and fifty 
miles further to the westward. If this new dis- 
covery, therefore, as they supposed it to be, 
awakened their curiosity, it was still more excited 
when they ran in for the land next morning, on 
perceiving a few huts neatly built, amidst plan- 
tations laid out apparently with something like 
order and regularity ; and these appearances con- 
firmed them yet more in the beliet that it could 
not be Pitcairn’s Island, because that was de- 
scribed by navigators to be uninhabited. Pre- 
sently they observed a few natives coming down 
a steep descent with their canoes on their 


shoulders, and in a few minutes perceived one of 
those little vessels darting through a heavy surf, 
| and paddling off towards the ship; but their as- 
tonishment was extreme when, on coming along- 
ie they were hailed in the English language 





with the ery—‘ Won’t you heave usa rope now.’ 
The first young man that sprang up the side 
with extraordinary alacrity, and stood before them 
on the deck, said in reply to the question, ‘ Who 
are you?’ that his name was Thursday October 
Christian, son of the late Fletcher Christian by 
}a Tahitian mother; that he was so called because 
he was brought into the world on a Thursday in 
| October. Singularly strange as all this was to 
Sir Thomas Stwines and Captain Pipon, this youth 
soon satisfied them that he was no other than 
the person he represented himself to be, and that 
| he was fully acquainted with the whole history 
of the Bouuty ; and, in short, that the island be- 
fore them was the retreat of the mutineers of 
that ship. Young Christian was at this time 
about twenty-four years of age, a fine, tall youth, 
full six feet high, with dark, almost black hair, 
and a countenance open and extremely interest- 
ing. As he wore no clothes, except a piece of 
cloth round his loins, and a straw hat, orna- 
mented with black cock’s feathers, his fine figure 
and well-shaped muscular limbs were displayed 
| to great advantage, and attracted general admira- 
ition. THis body was much tanned by exposure 
‘to the weather, and his countenance had a 
| brownish cast, unmixed, however, with that tinge 
of red, so common among the natives of the 
Pacific islands. Added to a great share of good 
humor, we were glad to trace, says Captain Pipon, 
in his benevolent countenance, all the features 
of an honest English face. The ingenuous 
}manner in which he answered all the questions 
put to him, and his whole deportment, created a 
lively interest among the officers of the ship, who, 
| while they admired, could not but regard him 
with feelings of tenderness and compassion; his 
manner, too, of speaking English was exceeding- 
ly pleasing and correct, both in grammer and 
| pronunciation. Tis companion was a fine hand- 
some youth of seventeen or eighteen, of the name 
of George Young, son of Young, the midshipman. 
[f the astonishment of the two captains was great, 
on making, as they thought, this firse and extra- 
ordinary discovery of a people who had been so 
long forgotten, and in hearing the offspring of 
these offenders speaking their language correctly, 
their surprise and interest were still more strong- 
ily excited, when, on Sir T. Staines taking the 
two youths below, and setting before them some- 
thing to eat, they rose up, and one of them, 
placing his hands together in a posture of devo- 
tion, pronouneed distinctly and with emphasis, 
in a pleasing tone of voice, the words, “ For 
what we are going to receive, the Lord make us 
truly thankful.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WRITTEN AT THE FIRST VIEW OF NIAGARA | Around, on high, or far, or near, the universal whole 


FALLS. 


BY JAMES S.- BUCKINGHAM. 


Hail ! monarch of the world of Floods, whose majesty 
and might 

First dazzles, then enraptures, then o’erawes. the 
aching sight. 

The pomp of kings and emperors, in every clime and 
ZONeC, 

Grows dim beneath the splendor of thy glorious 
watery throne. 

No fleets can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee 


stay, 

But eal onward, onward, thy march still holds 
its way. 

The rising mist that veils thee, as thy herald goes 
before, 


And the music that proclaims thee is the thundering 
cataract’s roar. 

Thy diadem is an emerald green, of the purest, clear- 
est hue, 

Set around with waves of snowwhite foam, and spray 
of feathery dew ; 

While tresses of the brightest pearls, float o’er thine 
ample sheet, 

And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at 
thy feet. 

Thy reign is from the ancient days, thy sceptre from 
on high— 

Thy birth was when the glowing stars first lit the 
distant sky,— 

The sun the moon, and all the orbs that shine upon 


thee now, 

Saw the first wreath of glory that *twined thy infant 
brow, | 

And from that hour to this, in which I gaze upon thy 
stream, 

From age to age, in winter’s frost, or summer’s sultry 
beam, 

By day, by night, without a pause, thy waves with 
loud acclaim, | 


In ceaseless sounds, have still proclaimed the great | 
Eternal’s name ! 

For whether on thy forest banks, the Indian of the 
woud, 

Or since his day, the red man’s foe on his father-land 
has stood ; 

Who’er has seen thine incense rise or heard thy tor- 
rent’s roar, 

Must have bent before the God of all to worship and 
adore. 

Accept, then, O supremely Great! O Infinite! 
God ! 

From this primeval altar, the pure and virgin sod, 

The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would | 

| 


O 
| 


va 

To Thee! whose shield has guarded me in all my wan- 
dering way. | 

For if the ocean be as nought, in the hollow of thine | 
hand, | 

And the stars of the bright firmanent, in thy balance 
grains of sand ; 

If Niagara’s rolling flood, seem great to us who hum- 
bly bow, 

Oh! great Creator of the whole, how passing great 
art Thou! 

But though thy power is far more vast than finite man 
can scan, 

Still greater is thy mercy shown to weak dependant 
man; 

For him thou cloth’st the fertile globe with herbs and 
fruit and seed, 

For him the seas, the lakes, the streams supply his 
hourly need. 


Proclaims thy glory, as the orbs in their fixed courses 
roll. 
And from creation’s grateful voice, the hymn ascends 
above, 
While Heaven re-echoes back to earth the chorus, 
“God is Love.”? 
1838. 


TO A SINGING BIRD. 


Blithe little prisoned warbler ! 
Thy siiver tones outbreak, 
Like rain-drops among summer leaves, 
Or on a glassy lake. 
How can such joyous carols 
Flow from thy trembling breast, 
When thou art held in lonely gloom, 
Far from thy native nest? 


Tay home of bloom and verdure 
Among Canary’s isles, 
Where nature’s lap is filled with flowers, 
And nature’s face with smiles,— 
Where o’er the glistening meadows, 
The perfumed breezes run, 
And waters hide in shaded founts, 
Or sparkle in the sun ;— 


Oh! dost thou never sadden, 
And droop thy head in pain, 

At memory of that pleasant home, 
Thou ne’er may’st see again ? 

The plane-tree bent above thee 
With blossoms on its bough, 

The vine leaves clustered by thy side— 
Where are the bright things now ¢ 


Thy wings that chased the sunbeam 
Have weak and nerveless grown ; 
And faded is the golden hue, 
Which on thy plumage shone : 
There is no light above thee 
To glad thy little eye, 
And thou art even banished from 
The sight of the blue sky. 


And yet thou hast forgotten 
Thy nature’s grievous wrong, 
And thy full heart triumphantly 
Pours forth itself in song. 
Though captive and forsaken, 
Of all thy joys bereft, 
The impulse which now prompts thy lay 
Is still unto thee left. 


Oh sweet, enchanting minstrel ! 
I bless thee for the thought, 
Which thy unstudied harmony 
Unto my soul has brought : 
If, in thy hour of darkness, 
Such grateful joy is thine, 
How should the immortal hope within 
Forbid me to repine ! 





PEACHES. 
The fact that some southern tribes of Indians 


‘have orchards producing superior peaches, has 


led many persons to suppose that the fruit was 


}among the products of America, when first dis- 


covered. This is an error. The peach was 
introduced into Louisiana by the Spaniards, 
prior to its settlement by the French. It has 


since grown spontaneously: and, in many respects, 
apparently indigenous; but the original stock was 
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imported. It is believed that this fruit has been | was so distinguished, and saying, “ it is now pre- 
produced, throughout the world, from the stock | cisely the time of appointment,” rang the bell. 
originally obtained in Persia. We have never forgotten the lesson, and wish 


that our younger friends who read this will ever 
bear it in memory when they have dealings with 
| us-—National Defender. 








PUNCTUALITY. . 


It is said of Melancthon, that when he made 
an appointment, he expected not only the hour, 
but the minute, to be fixed, that no time might — a en 
be wasted in the idleness of suspense; and of| It is well ascertained that the peculiar colors 
Washington, that when hissecretary, being repeat- | exhibited by lakes and other pieces of water, un- 
edly late in his attendance, laid the blame on his | der certain conditions, are in general due to the 
watch, “‘ You must either get another watch, or presence of minute vegetable and sometimes ani- 
I another secretary.” j|mal productions. Such simple organisms as the 

The late Dr. Benjamin Rush, was never absent | lowest tribes of freshwater algae, which repre- 
from duty at the Pennsylvania Hospital, except sent the zero of vegetable life, are found in 
during one somewhat protracted illness, for forty | every situation suitable for their development ; 
years; his presence being required at 10 0’ clock, | even the rain and the dust of the atmosphere are 
on every Wednesday and Friday mornings; and | thickly impregnated with such microscopic 
we have heard him say, that, during all that time, | beings. One of these minutest productions,— 
he had never arrived either five minutes before, | Protococcus nivalis,—is developed in the snow 
or five minutes after the time! ‘of northern regions, to which it communicates 

His colleague, the late Dr. Philip Syng Physick, ‘the color of blood, and is hence called “ red” 
was extrenely punctual. His appointments for|or ‘bloody snow.” This simple plant, con- 
consultation were always made, if possible, at| sisting only of a single cell, which propagates 
Jive minutes before the hourat first suggested; and | itself by division into a number of separate eells, 
were considered broken if either party was absent | has been long known by botanists ; but another 
when the State House clock struck the hour. | production allied to it, or at least presenting a 
We well remember in our earlicr days, when in | resemblance in general appearance, and certainly 
surgical practice, having had strong evidence of | not less remarkable, has just been brought into 
this trait of his character, and the consequence he | notice by M. Montague, in a paper published in 
gave it. Our appointment for mecting ina part |the ‘ Annals of Natural History,” for October, 
of the city distant from both our offices, was fixed | 1852. 
for “five minutes before 10 0’ clock, in the| M. Montague observes :—‘‘ An extraordinary 
morning,” and the writer arrived on the steps phenomenon has just passed under my eyes, to 
of the patient’s dwelling at precisely eight miuutes | which I beg to cull the attention of the academy 
before thetime. Between six and seven minutes | for a moment. I had already some knowledge 
thereafter, Dr. Physick having descended from | of it from two Memoirs which bave treated of it 
his carriage approached, watch in hand, and said, | specially, but had never witnessed it previously. 
with a rare and meaning smile: | Moreover, this phenomenon is so rare that I am 

“T am sorry to find so young a man so negli- | not aware of its having ever been mentioned in 
gent of punctuality. Punctuality, my dear |this country. I am speaking of the develop- 
Dvetor, is essential both to medical justice and} ment of a parasite, either animal or vegetable, 
medical success?” ‘which, under certain circumstances, attacks ali- 

“ Why, Doctor,” we replied, snatching our {mentary substances, especially pastry, commu- 
watch from the fob,” it is yet more than one | nieating tothem a bright red color, resembling 
minute to the time, or my watch is in error!” ‘that of bright arterial blood. According to the 

“But you must have been here several minutes interpretation of several historical facts given by 
already. I had occasion to stop nearly a square | M. Ehrenberg, who has published a very inter- 
above; and found a gentleman absent from his| esting and erudite work upon this production, 
place of appointment, but I observed you waiting | its appearance in the dark ages must have given 
then |” rise to fatal errors, by causing the condemnation 

“But Doctor, you know, it is best to ‘take time | of unhappy victims to capital punishments for 
by the forelock.’”’ crimes of which they were totally innocent. It 

“ Very true ; but ‘time is money,’ and many |is, in fact, to this phenomenon that we must re- 

other things beside. It isas dangerous to be too | fer all those instances of blood found in bread, 
early, as too late !” on consecrated wafers, ete , which the credulity of 

“‘[ have but one other excuse,” we rejoined; | our fathers attributed to witchcraft, or regarded 
“you ride, and I walk; I must allow some larger | as prodigies of fatal presage.” 
margin.” M. Montague happened to be with M. Aug. 

The Doctor gave us one of those courteous,' Le Prévost at the Chateau du Parquet in July, 
but majestic bows for which that marble man 1852, when the temperature had been exceed- 
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ingly high for about ten successive days. It was \ 7 ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge o! 
there that the curious production was observed, f a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 


. Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Jon; 
and, no doubt, the continued warmth of the at- I . oe 


; : ee Huen, Camden, gg or to Wu. W. Moone, No. 
mosphere was instrumental in providing the cou- | 100 South Fifth $ » Philadelphia. 


ditions suitable for its development. ‘ The ser- —__— 
vants, much astonished at what they saw, brought YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL F ‘OR G IRLS.— 
us half a fowl roasted the previous evening, | 1) The First Session of this School, which will be 
qhich was literally covered with  wthatheans opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hitiborn, will 
ny “% commence the first Second day of the Eleventh mouth 
layer of a very intense carmine red, and only of | next, and continue twenty weeks. 
a bright rose color where the layer was thinner. | jf is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in 
A cut melon also presented some traces of it. | Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
Some cooked cauliflower which had been thrown | and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
away, and which I did not see, also, according | \ from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
to the people of the house, pre ited the tian? Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
; 2 pe 3 ; 8 


. The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
appearance. Lastly, three days afterwards, the ‘ branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 


leg of a fowl was also attacked by the same pro- | maties and Drawing. — 

duction.” , Every attention will be given to promote the 
| health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Froma microscopic examination M. Montague a ea a Se 
| Terms.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 

concluded it to be the same thing which had se aie Beas ea 
er session, payable one-half in advance. 

been observed by M. Ehrenberg, viz., a minute | ~ For circulars, direct to 

auimaleule, bearing the scientific title of Monas | 


| 
| 
ale | JANE HILLBORN, 
prodigiosa. This was coafirmed by a specimen | Byberiyy Pa. 





from Dr. Rayer, which had been developed upon References. 
cooked rice, and submitted by that gentleman to; Cuantes Stoxes, Rancocas, N. J- 
M. Montague’s examination some years ago. | Wrutiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


sgh apes ; Cuarwes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

lhe individuals which compose the substance are Cuariss Wiusans, White Marsh, Pa. 

so exceedingly small as to require a magnifying | Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
power of SUU diameters to see them sutisfacto- | A. T. W. Wrateurt, No. 604 N. Fitth St., Philada., 
ily. ‘Their diameter was measured at ongseven- | Prinetpal of the Normal School. 
hundreth of a millimeter ! 8th mo. i—4m. pd. 


M. Montague mentions, that the “ parasite” 
is propagated with great facility, when sown un- 


der favorable conditions, in cooked rice for exam- | jystitution having engaged the services of Aanon B. 
ple, placed between two plates, or in closed ves- | Ivins as Principal ‘Teacher, are now prepared to re- 
sels. M. Sette does not agree in the opinion of | commend it to the attention and patronage of Friends 
it being ananimalcule, but rather regards it as a oe - . 
fungus—Zoogalactina imetropha,  cssné dup im te With: measicoten ak omaenen 
This production, though so very minute, is | "°°ONe SY. . , u 
= 3 aerighes Meares — alle y Maule, If) on the principles heretofore adopted, except that 
not entirely without its economical uses. An! there will be two sessions per day instead of one. 
ingenious chemist of Padua, M. P. Col, has| Lectures on the accustomed branches of science 
5 ’ ’ 
been successful in the application of it to the | Will be delivered, as usual, to both schools. 
tinging of silk in the various shades of rose co-| , The prices of tuition have been fixed according to 
. . the respective classes, at 25 dollars, 20 dollars, and 
2 tint being ve slicate. : T 
lor, the tint being very delicate 15 dollars, per term of twenty-two weeks. ‘The only 
a extra charge is for books, as heretofore. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS Information on the subject may be obtained on ap- 
4 ) y I 
Frocre anv Meat.—There is rather more inquiry } plication to 
for Flour, and the receipts and stocks being small, 
prices are rather iomer. Sales of standard and good 


RIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- 
\f PART MENT.—The Committee in charge of this 






Samvet J. Levick, 


200 N. ‘Third St. 
brands at $9 00 and $9 25 per bbl., and extra at $9 37 Sacsmnnies Cini 
a $1100. Sales to retailers and bakers toa fair ex- 98 N. Fourth St 
tent, from $9 00 up to $1000. Rye Flour and Corn : eats . 
Mea! are unchanyed ; the former is keld firmly at $7, Joun J. Ww aes 
and the latter at $4 50 per bbl. 206 Arch St. 

Grain.—There is a good demand for Wheat at full Mantua MELLor, 

rates, but supplies come forward very slowly. Sales 5 Franklin St., 
of 4500 bushels fair and prime Southern red at $153] 6th mow 16. Philadelphia. 


a $1 90 per bushel; white at $1 98 a $205. Rye at 
$1 12 a $1 15 Jor new, and $1 25 a $1 27 for old. Corn 
is scarce at %8c, afloat. Oats are dull and prices un- 
settled; sales of 10,000 bushels new Delaware inferior 
at 37¢, and prime at 40 a 4lc. 


CLovesseep is more inquired after, but there is 
little or none left in first hands; we quote at $7a 
$7 50 per 64 lbs. Last sales of Timothy et $4 50 per 
bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 80. 


OV RASONE b LU MBER—constantly on hand ont 
for sale by R. A. & J. J. Witttams & Co., 
"N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. Witrrams, 
J.J. Witutams, 
8th mo. 4—3m. F. Suoemaker. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


